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A Practical Reminder 


for Everyday Farmers 


You know your farm like a book. Whether it covers 80 acres or 320 
acres, you are perfectly familiar with every corner of every field. You 
know the lay and contents of the buildings that make up your homestead. 
With your eyes shut you can tally the livestock and all the items of 
farm equipment. To be well posted on these things is a matter of 
pride with you and a matter of careful management besides. 


This policy could well be carried astep further. Profitable, economi- 
cal farming is so largely a matter of modern, improved machines that 
every good farmer should keep posted also on the equipment on the 
market so that when occasion arises he may invest to the very best 
advantage by the purchase of new machines. 


We are therefore printing here for your information the list of 
standard, reliable, most popular farm equipment— 


THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE 
of FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT * 


Grain Binders 
Threshers 
Harvester-Threshers 


Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 


Corn Pickers 
Corn Shellers 
Ensilage Cutters 


eaders 
Push Binders 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Tedders 
Hay Loaders 
Side-Delivery Rakes 


Sweep Rakes and Stackers 


Combined Side Rake and Tedder 


Baling Presses 
Corn Planters 
Listers 

Corn Cultivators 
Corn Binders 


Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Beet Seeders 

Beet Cultivators 

Beet Pullers 

Cotton Planters 

Grain Drills 

Lime Sowers 
Broadcast Seeders 
Tractor Plows 
Walking Plows 

Riding Plows 

Disk Harrows 


One-Horse Cuitivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene Engines 
Tractors 

Motor Trucks 
Cream Separators 
Manure Spreacers 
Stalk Cutters 
Feed Grinders 
Stone Burr Mills 
Cane Mills 

Potato Diggers 
Wagons 

Twine 


This equipment is always available for you at the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. In the list are many items for farming in 
winter—such as engines, various belt power machines, cream sepa- 
rators, motor trucks, etc. Make the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 
your headquarters. Use the service for which his establishment is 
famous. Write us direct for information on any of the above machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America USA 


Chicago (Incorporated) 


ITT IIUUT ETT CO eo CCC CCOCC ICCC COCO COCO CCC ti 


93-BRANCH+ HOUSES 


-AND-:-15,000-DEALERS:-IN-THE-UNITED:STATES 
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SCHUMACHER - PLUS 


For years Schumacher Feed has been recognized among dairymen and farmers as the lead- S 
ing Carbohydrate feed. We wanted to make it still better—we wanted to give it a sweeter 
taste so that Cows, Horses and Hogs would consume it greedily, with greater relish, so that > 


farmers who were feeding it would get greater and cheaper gains, both in milk and meat es ; 


production. > 


So our Feed and Mill experts have perfected and patented a process by which we mixa rm 


liberal amount of Cane Molasses with the original SCHUMACHER formula making a feed ‘ . 
par excellence—this new feed is 


Sugared 
Schumacher Feed 


This new feed is all the original Schumacher was—plus Greater Palatability and Digesti- 
bility. The popular favor with which Sugared Schumacher is meeting with farmers and 
dairymen—the better results that feeders are securing leaves no doubt regarding the sur- 
passing merits of Sugared Schumacher. 


We have put Sugared Schumacher to every possible test—texture, appearance, keeping 
qualities and extensive feeding of cattle, horses and hogs in various parts of the country. 
It has more than made good—it is the good old reliable Schumacher—PLUS. 


Give it a trial. It is the ideal Carbohydrate Concentrate for Dairy Cows—it produces Rapid 
Growth and Big Stretchy Frames in Hogs it is eaten with relish by Horses. The advan- 


tage of having ONE feed suitable for ALL STOCK is a big labor saver for busy farmers. 
Your dealer can supply you. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed Improves Every Ration. 
The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 
Address — Chicago, U.S.A. 


Always Buy and Specify 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes 


HEY are always correct in fit and 
fabric---and youll never ques- 
tion the price. 


HATS CAPS SWEATERS 
LEATHER COATS 


MACKINAWS UNDERWEAR 
WOOLEN HOSE MUFFLERS 


STETSON AND BOSTONIAN SHOES 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Agricultural Booklist 





~Have you the new edition published 
this Fall? You will find the latest 
‘worth while” books listed. We keep 
the list alive. In selecting books on 
Farming, Gardening, Dairying, Nature 
Study, Forestry, and Home Economics 
you will find the booklet worth while. 












Cornell Co-op. Society 


Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


Readers of the Countryman 


are likely to be in Ithaca to get new 
ideas and to see old friends at 


Cornell’s Farmers’ Week 


There’s no use urging Countryman readers to meet at Ithaca; 
they come anyhow. But the College would like to ask them 
to constitute a committee on hospitality to invite 


Friends and Neighbors 


to visit the College of Agriculture and share the good things 
that are presented there for All the Family. 


Farmers Week at Cornell 


February 12-17, 1923 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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The County Agent: 





HAT is this new thing 
W which has sprung up in 

the midst of American 
farm life? We, in America, 
have become accustomed to new 
things in farming, but this 
County Agent movement is dif- 
ferent. In so short a time, it 
has become an important factor 
in the public life of every state 
in the Union. It is a “going 
concern” in more than _ two- 
thirds of the agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States. Ina 
few brief years, it has become 
so large and so complete a sys- 
tem that millions of dollars are 
required each year to finance 
it and thousands of keen, hard- 
working, well-trained men are 
under continuous employment, 
striving with the energy and 
zeal of crusaders to improve the 
economic and social conditions 
of farmers by _ educational 
means. 

Through all the ages, real ad- 
vancement has generally been 
made through educational pro- 
cesses and through educational 
processes these indefatigable workers are building block 
by block a stronger foundation for the agriculture, the 
commerce, the very life of the nation. Such a job is no 
refuge for the political favorite. It is a challenge to the 
strongest, the keenest, the best trained products of our 
Agricultural Colleges. 

County Agent work is Extension work; the extension 
of the teaching of the Agricultural Colleges. It extends 
the work of the college out into the world of practical 
farming. These men carry out into the farms and fields 
of America the newest and the best information available 
from the Colleges and Experiment Stations and from the 
better farms. Their work is with men and women rather 
than with crops and stock. The fields, the barns, the 
community halls are their laboratories and their class 
rooms. Their teaching is founded on the principle of 
self help as all true teaching must be. 

It is essential that these men be college men. They 
must have the technical training and a sympathy with the 
college, with its work and its ideals. They must also 
have full sympathy with ways of farm folks and knowl- 
edge of the problems of the farm that can usually be had 


By Charles A. Taylor 









only by living on the farm and 
growing a living out of the soil. 
Further, they must have the 
tact, the personality, the rare 
trait of personal leadership 
which enables them to get big 
results by the organization of 
human endeavor among other 
men, while still keeping them- 
selves in the background. 

Among New York County 

Agents 

A little more than ten years 
ago county agent work began in 
New York State, in Broome 
County. Professor John Barron 
was the first County Agent. 
Since he began his pioneer work 
as the first County Agent north 
of the Mason-Dixon Line and 
Manager of the first Farm Bu- 
reau in the United States, every 
agricultural county in New 
York State has organized to co- 
operate with the College, the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets. 
to maintain a Farm Bureau and 
conduct county agent work. 

The County Agent force in New York State at this 
writing is as follows, giving the name of the county, the 
agent, and the college graduated from: 


PUM os cc hr L. W. Crittenden, Cornell 
ENN hrs oe ae C. B. Raymond, Cornell 
IN PaO 2 Fasc cs pe Fo ae L. O. Bond, Cornell 
Direronentr Fas ha oh J. F. Eastman, Massachusetts 
CINE oe O. H. Chapin, Cornell 
Cattaraugus, Asst........-..-_- Lloyd Randolph, Cornell 
CS ee ee See L. F. Lee, Syracuse 
Gi er L. H. Woodward, Cornell 
Chautanqua,. Asst...........-.~J A. L. Pierstorff, Cornell 
NTI Ss eee ee hye ee R. H. Hewitt, Cornell 
eines Sa Se Teh V. A. Fogg, Vermont 
OE EE ee ae I Seo L. E. Allen, Cornell 
RAN RENIN noe Ll: oes Bg hh Tae A. B. Buchholz, Cornell 
Canine, ARR. = eee E. G. Smith, Cornell 
OMEN SoS See M. D. Butler, Purdue and Oregon 
CN a rer R. Q. Smith, Ohio State 
PR Fos on Fas eo segs Stn pate aoe F. H. Lacy, Cornell 
ar a ca R. F. Fricke, Cornell 
oh a ee en en tS E. C. Davis, Cornell 
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Cs 6 ree ete ee F. C. Smith, Cornell 


RNR Seo ee L. D. Kelsey, Massachusets 
POOR VANE a eee oe H. P. Beals, Cornell 
Fulton_-__-_- a ia esis an niece H. C. Morse, Cornell 
NO As we E. L. Baker, Cornell 
ReennmeN NS og alps Se D. V. Rivenburgh, Cornell 
PINE Sie ied oe eee A. D. Davies, Cornell 
Jefferson________- ses eh eae tale ee W. I. Roe, Cornell 
Ree AS 8 eek het ae J.C. Otis, Cornell 
Ee ee ae ee ee W. C. Stokoe, Cornell 
NNR re 6 od F. R. Walkley, Cornell 
NINOS reo ete ok Se E. D. Merrill, Cornell 
IRIN NE oo ie cae D. W. Mason, Cornell 
RNID © he cca etnies C. M. Austin, Cornell 
NI eho a a H. C. Odell, Cornell 
RN as ge pk te L. M. Allen, Cornell 
0 Se a ea G. W. Bush, Cornell 
ee ee L. C. Agne, Cornell 
ROI 62k ha ee D. D. Ward, Cornell 
RNIN 6 MPa FOF Ss a eee, op a oe R. W. Pease, Cornell 
NON ao oS eerie ee L. D. Greene, Cornell 
NINN I ch ge M. C. Hammond, Cornell 
N.S Sc i le wee H. G. Chapin, Cornell 
ee eae ee nae A. I. Shepherd, Cornell 
OR ago ee ee le F. S. Barlow, Cornell 
ee NS ee ee eee eee ee J. D. King, Cornell 
NIN ee ee oe T. C. Murray, Cornell 
i, RMNEONOR. 25 oS eS enck S. R. Farley, Cornell 
ih AERA: Ame oo C. G. Bradt, Cornell 
ee ee ae a CES _H. B. Little, N. H. State 
INI cian eo ae ee eee H. F. Keyes, Cornell 
| ee ae el ee eee R. F. Pollard, Cornell 
SEN ee ee ee L. A. Muckle, Cornell 
BRNO ie a ce ae G. H. Brainard, Syracuse 
EMR ee oe ee Wm. Stempfie, Cornell 
NER es geen ee Bt et ee C. R. Inglee, Cornell 
SS ee ee ee en hae ee Chas. Wille, Cornell 
OS Ne ee ee ere epee, H. B. Fuller, Cornell 
RNIN 20 ae eo Bae V. B. Blatchley, Cornell 
URN Ria pas i tle oe E. L. Chase, Cornell 
iistersteeiliwan.......-..~-ssc-ux L. S. Reiner, Cornell 
IN ee K. D. Scott, Oxford, England 
MVM oe oe ee R. F. Bucknam, Cornell 
DNS ee cacere ters 2s ee E. R. Wagner, Cornell 
VIII 5025) ee ke J. G. Curtis, Cornell 
Wyoming________ H. L. Gifford (Jan. 1, 1923), Syracuse 
NN ek os Se ae A. L. Hollingworth, Syracuse 


State Leader, Jay Coryell, Assistant State Leaders, 
C. A. Taylor, L. R. Simons and E. A. Flansburgh. 
During the years since John Barron began pioneering 
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Great Druid trees, rugged and gnarled and gray, 
Great mortal columns of the immortal sky, 

My eyes climb up your sides from branch to branch 
As up cathedral’s from high arch to spire. 






II. 





And from your tops I gaze into the blue 

Which men call sun light screened with flying dust— 
But still I gaze—and that which can aspire 

Mounts like a thought of immortality. 
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“Grey Brothers” 
By G. R. Van Allen 
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in Broome County, many agents have come into the work, 
later to resign and go into other fields. A study of the 
present occupation of these men reveals that most of 
them have gone into places of responsibility in the farm 
life of New York State and still continue to use their 
good influence toward the high goal of better New York 
Agriculture. 
Of those who have left county agent positions in New 
York State: 
24 are farmers 
14 are employed by Farmers Cooperative Marketing 
organizations 
14 are identified with business concerns in positions 
related to agriculture 
are on the faculty of the College of Agriculture 
are Assistant County Agent Leaders 
is employed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture 
are employed by the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation 
is a county agent in Massachusetts 
is Director of Bureau of City Markets of the State 
Department of Farms and Markets 
are teaching agriculture 
is editor of the American Agriculturist 
are in work not directly affecting agriculture 
unknown 
is deceased. 


The Empire Sod Busters 
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The “Empire Sod Busters” was organized in Noven- 
ber, 1919. Eligibility for membership consists in hav- 
ing been employed as County Agent or Assistant County 
Agent in New York State. The roll of members now in- 
cludes most of those who have been thus employed. 

The aims are to promote acquaintance and sociability 
among its members, to facilitate the exchange of infor- 
mation and inspiration and to weld together the agents 
and those who have been agents in a strong movement to 
spread the gospel of Agricultural Education and the bet- 
terment of farm life in the Empire State. As the years 
go by and bring a constant increase in the numbers of 
these men, trained agricultural leaders, in the many ac- 
tivities of farm life, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Sod Busters organization will be a mighty force for the 
advancement of the agriculture of the state. For almost 
without exception, these men are giving of their best 
time and effort and ability to the attainment of the high 
ideal of a more enlightened, better paid and more effi- 
cient rural citizenry on New York State farms. 
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Great pointing fingers! O you are like men 
Who in themselves are nothing but a way; 
Without which we live gazing at the earth, 
And running here and there to mourn the graves. 


IV. 


You are the warriors of living things 
That fire and earth and water, even the air, 
Make cosmic war upon for chaos’ sake— 

And you live on, rugged and gnarled and gray, 
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The Outlook for Apple Grow- 


ing in New 
By Arthur 


HE recent census figures regarding fruit plantings 
7 indicate that growers have faith in the future of 

the apple industry in New York State. The plant- 
ings between 1910 and 1920 in New York were about as 
heavy as during the preceding decade. On the other 
hand, some of the more recently developed fruit sec- 
tions which experienced heavy plantings previous to 1910 
had comparative- 
ly few young 
trees at the end 
of the following 
10 years. As a 
result, the num- 
ber of non-bear- 
ing trees reported 
in 1920 for the 
United States as 
a whole was only 
a little more than 
half as large as 
compared with 
number reported 
in 1909. 

The fruit in- 
dustry of the 
northwest has 
reached the state 
where more and 
more producers 
and prospective 
growers appar- 
ently believe that 
it is the part of 
wisdom to await 
the results of full 
bearing of the present acreage before further large 
plantings are attempted. As yet experiences in these re- 
gions have not accumulated over a sufficiently long time 
to form a reliable basis for future development. Up to 
the present the western growers have been able to over- 
come the handicap of great distance from markets. This 
has been done in a more or less satisfactory manner 
largely because of highly organized efforts along stand- 
ardization and co-operative marketing. But it is yet to 
be determined how successful will be the disposition, over 
a series of years of the crop from full grown trees, espe- 
cially when the fruit must compete with a standardized 
and honestly packed product of good quality from locali- 
ties closer to consuming centers. 

New York apple growers have the advantage of sev- 
eral generations of experience in the fruit industry. Dur- 
ing this time there have been unfavorable as well as favor- 
able circumstances which influenced both the crop and 
the markets. Such experiences have led to a rather whole- 
Some conservatism on the part of the grower. As a re- 
sult, one finds few farms devoted exclusively to apples, 
whereas diversified farms with only a small part of the 
acreage in fruit are common. It is not likely that all 
crops will prove unsatisfactory in any one year, so that 
occasional poor fruit years are not entirely disastrous. 





York State 


J. Heinicke 


While the fruit growing industry in this state is more 
or less stable, the average grower nevertheless recognizes 
the need for adjustment to new conditions. And he is 
by no means unwilling to profit by the experience of 
others. The rapid growth of the central fruit packing 
associations is evidence that the farmers of this state are 
anxious to avail themselves of such means of handling 
and marketing 
their product as 
seem to be de- 
sirable for the 
consumer as 
well as the pro- 
ducer. The rec- 
ognition of the 
importance of a 
highly standard- 
ized grade and 
of a strictly uni- 
form pack con- 
stitutes one of 
the most impor- 
tant factors 
which afford a 
basis for an op- 
timistic outlook. 

The wide- 
spread tendency 
to change the 
methods of han- 
dling and mar- 
keting fruit will 
undoubtedly have 
a marked influ- 
ence on the apple 
Experience in sorting and grading 


industry in the state. 
will help to emphasize the importance of growing a higher 
percentage of first class fruit. 
parent that the expense of handling and sorting fruit of 
low average quality greatly increases the cost of grading 


It will soon become ap- 


per barrel of good fruit. A larger percentage of the 
selling price will usually be required to cover the cost of 
handling and packing the lower grades. Furthermore, 
the presence on the market of a considerable quantity of 
poor quality product helps to cause a sluggish demand 
and tends to depress the price of the better grades of 
fruit. 

It will probably be more economical for the grower to 
attempt to increase the quality of his crop rather than 
have the packing association sort a small percentage of 
high grade apples from a large amount of scabby or un- 
dersized fruit. This will necessitate more attention to 
the control of insects and diseases that injure the crop. 
No. other cultural operation will contribute more toward 
raising the quality of apples than increased efforts in pest 
control, and it is to be expected that many growers will 
avail themselves of the benefits offered by the spray ser- 
vices. 

Thinning of the fruit is another orchard operation that 
will probably become more common than at present. 
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There is evidence to indicate that it might be desirable 
to remove all off-grade fruit early in the growing season 
whenever the set has been excessive. Such cultural 
treatment will undoubtedly increase the expense of 
growing, but the cost of picking and handling should be 
considerably less if a greater percentage of higher quality 
fruit is harvested as a result of the more intensive cul- 
ture. It is also probable that part of the cost of thinning 
can be met by shifting the emphasis from other cultural 
treatments. It has been demonstrated, for example, that 
relatively few cultivated orchards in New York require 
fertilizers. Some evidence also indicates that most of the 
benefits of cultivation come from the destruction of grass 
and weeds during the late spring and early summer when 
the trees are blooming and making rapid growth. This 
destruction of weeds can usually be accomplished by 
early plowing, followed by disking or harrowing once or 
twice before the end of June. Relatively little seems to 
be gained in the long run by subsequent working of the 
soil. 

It is impossible to predict what returns can be expected 
during the next few years from the investment in fruit 
plantings. It seems reasonably certain, however, that 
New York growers will continue to successfully meet 
competition from other states. Experience for more than 
a century has shown that the soil and climate in this re- 
gion are generally well suited for apple production. The 
trees are able to survive the vicissitudes of the season, 
and they recover or adjust themselves to extremes of cul- 
ture. The comparatively good yields and the reasonable 
land values make economic production possible. Good 
facilities for handling and storing fruit at the shipping 
point and proximity of large consuming centers will tend 
to keep the marketing charges from being too burden- 
some. Finally the favorable social conditions prevailing 
throughout the fruit sections of New York will help to 
stabilize investment values. 

It would seem then that the confidence of the growers 
as reflected in the census data is entirely justified. There 
are no unusual conditions which would make a continued 
planting of young trees seem unwise. Many of the old 
orchards have served their usefulness and wil! soon have 
to be replaced. A greater acreage of trees probably goes 
out of bearing each year than comes into bearing. There 
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is certainly no immediate danger of overproduction of 
high grade fruit which can be marketed and consumed 
over a long season. There is, however, a possibility of an 
oversupply of certain varieties of apples. A large quan- 
tity of fruit of mediocre quality which must be con- 
sumed during a short season will be difficult to dispose of 
at a profit. This is especially true of early apples which 
can be grown in many sections of the country. The prob- 
lems of marketing standard varieties of good eating and 
keeping qualities which do especially well in New York 
State will be comparatively simple. 

In considering the planting of an orchard the cost of 
bringing the trees into bearing is a very important factor 
for the man with limited capital. Orchards in New York 
have had a reputation of coming into bearing rather late, 
and late bearing increases the overhead charges. While 
the trees are more expensive than they were ten years or 
more ago, modern methods of culture will reduce the cost 
of handling young trees and also cause them to grow 
more rapidly and permit them to bear fruit earlier. Se- 
vere pruning of young orchards has undoubtedly been 
responsible for much of the delayed bearing formerly at- 
tributed to the soil or climate. Trees pruned judiciously 
(which for the young tree means little removal of wood) 
will bear good crops from one to three or four years 
sooner than young trees which have been pruned as 
heavily as was customary five or more years ago. There 
is no reason why the unoccupied land in a young orchard 
cannot be cropped during the first 4 to 6 years to reduce 
the carrying charge of the developing plants. It is of 
course necessary to provide sufficient space for the maxi- 
mum growth of the trees and the land should never be 
cropped closer than 2 feet to the trunk of the newly set 
stock. An additional 2 feet should be set aside for the 
exclusive use of the tree every year. 

While an experienced or well trained person has many 
reasons to look with confidence to the future development 
of the apple industry, it cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that there are pitfalls which mean almost certain fail- 
ure to the uninitiated. Mistakes can be made in many 
types of farming. Numerous neglected orchards with 
many missing and dying trees are monumental evidence 
that such mistakes are not uncommon in orcharding. 





Paracide. for the Control of the 


~ 


ARA-DICHLOROBENZENE, )now known under the 
P shorter trade name of ‘‘Paracide,”’ 

into use as a fumigant for certain insects. 
been employed against household insects, stored-grain in- 
sects, the hop grub, and more recently and with notable 
success against the peach-tree borer. 


1921-1922, we 
found an oppor- 
tunity to test the 
effectiveness of 
Paracide in de- 
stroying the 
peach-tree borer 
and at the same 
time to note its 
effect on trees 
when applied in 
different seasons 
and at different 
strengths. The 
following brief 
paragraphs and 
tables give the 
results of the ex- 


a ha Borer 


By Glenn W. Herrick 


is slowly coming 
It has 


the trees." 


During the year, 


This table shows the result on the 36 treated trees: 
No. of tree 
No. borers i in treated trees, %4 oz. per tree| 
No. borers in treated trees, | 1 oz. per tree 
er tree 





No. borers in treated trees, 114 oz. 


6 
3 
0 
0 
0 


iH 2 4| 5] 6] 7 

1, 0 0| 0} 1| 0 

0| 0 0) 0| 0! 0 

0| 0 0} 0} 0) 0 

The following table shows the infestation of the 24 adjacent check trees 
wormed on June 5: 


No. of tree 


Borers in trees of 
Row 1 
Borers in trees of 
___Row2 
Borers in trees of 

Row 3 
Borers in trees of 








On October 4 We ‘examined: thvestreated trees and found 
that the crystats’ of’ I Paracidé had practically disappeared 
althquyh the odor of the gas was plainly perceptible about 
The material was so’ nearky- evaporated that 
we concluded it was not necessary to hoe the dirt away 
and therefore ‘efé it in wlace “or the winter. 


On June 5 of 
the following 
spring we dug 
the borers from 
the treated trees 
and from 24 un- 
treated trees for 
comparison. (See 
first table.) 

It will be seen 
that among the 
treated trees 1 
borer was found 
in each of 2 
trees in the row 
treated with % 
of an ounce per 
tree. The trees 


periments. Row 4 

Paracide is a 
solorless, crystal- 
line substance 
that volatilizes 
readily and dif- 
fuses through the 
air particularly 
at temperatures 
above 75° F. The 
vapor has a pe- 
culiar ether-like 
odor, is more 
than five times 
as heavy as air 
and _ therefore 
settles rapidly 
downward. For- 


No. of tree 


Borers in 
treated row 


Borers in 


Borers in 
check row 


No. of | | | | 

tree 1| 2| 3) 4) 5| 6] 7 

Borers | | 
in 

treated 


row | 0} 01 0 
| | | | 


Older orchard; 1 oz. per tree applied April 25 and examined June 20: 
treated row 


Younger orchard; 1 oz. per tree applied April 25 and examined June 20: 


8| 9|10 11 12)13'14)15|16|17,18/19 20/21/22 


0| 0 


in the rows re- 
ceiving 1 oz. and 
1% oz. per tree, 
respectively, con- 
tained no borers. 
The control in 
these rows was 
perfect while the 
control in_ the 
whole plot was 
slightly over 94 
per cent. 

Of the 24 
check trees that 
were wormed, 12 
were infested 

d with from 1 to 5 
1; 0} O| O| Oo] O| O borers per tree 


8) 9)10)11)12/13)14|15'16}17/18)19|20 


0000 


01/1/0200 


0| 0} 0| 0} 0 





tunately the gas 
is not poisonous 
to human beings 
and can be han- 
dled without 
harm. 

During the fall of 1921 an opportunity was given to 
make a test of Paracide as a means of control for the 
peach-tree borer in the orchards of Mr. Hurd at Holley, 
N. Y. The older orchard, consisting of trees 17 years 
old, is a mixed one of peach trees and apple trees. The 
peach trees were not severely infested with the borers 
because they had been “wormed” rather consistently dur- 
ing previous years. The material was applied to 36 trees 
in this orchard on September 8, 1921. The trees se- 
lected for the experiment were situated in the middle of 
the orchard and bore, presumably, an average infestation. 


Borers | 
in 

check ey tl 
row bh 


*Dead tree. 


1| 2| 1) 


while two addi- 

tional ones 

marked suspi- 

cious (s) cer- 

tainly contained 

borers but they 
were not found. Thus 50% of the check trees were in- 
fested. (See second table.) 

In the young orchard of 7-year-old trees we treated 24 
trees on September 8. To 18 of them we applied % of 
an ounce per tree while to the remaining 6 we applied 1 
ounce per tree. These trees were wormed on June 5. 
Among those receiving % oz. per tree we found a single 
tree infested with one borer. Among the 6 receiving 1 oz. 
per tree we found no borers. Thus the control among 
these young trees exceeded 95% Unfortunately rain 
prevented us from worming but two trees among the un- 
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treated portion of this orchard and 
we were unable to return to get more 
data on the general infestation. Of 
the two check trees, one was in- 
fested with borers and one was not. 
We would hesitate to say, however, 
on this slender evidence that 50% of 
the trees in the orchard were in- 
fested. . 


No injury whatever. frorh ‘any of ” 
the applications in either * orchards: 


could be detected: : : . 
Experiments ‘During the. Spring’ of 
1922 


» 


In the spring of 1922" ah. oppor: 


tunity was offered to make a test of ‘ 


Paracide for the control of the peach- 
tree borer in the orchards of Mr. 
Ralph Westlake at Middlehope in the 
Hudson River Valley. Advantage was 
taken of this opportunity to deter- 
mine what the results would be from 
a spring application of the material. 
Mr. Westlake applied the material, 1 
ounce per tree, on April 25, to two 
rows of trees in the older (10 years) 
orchard and to one row in the 
younger (5 years) orchard. On June 
20 we examined the trees and 
“wormed” 20 trees each in the three 
treated rows and 20 trees each in two 
check rows for comparison. 

An examination of the third table 
shows that 5 borers were found in the 
40 treated trees while 19 borers with 





Fig. 1. 
Paracide properly placed about a 
tree. 


Diagram showing ring of 


Stark they stand, like bald, 
Gnarled things of stone. 
“Brothers,” they are called, 
Though strange, alone. 






Grey brothers, wherefore are you old, 
And bent? Is it only that the years’ 
Harsh burden grimly must be told? 

Can’t death be brave, glorious to tears? 


The Cornell Countryman 


probably 2 more which were missed 
(s, Meaning suspicious) were dug 
from 20 of the untreated trees. 

A more striking result, however, is 
shown in the younger orchard where 
the trees were more badly infested. 
(See fourth table.) 

It will be noted that only 2 borers, 
one of which in tree No. 19 was dead, 
were found in the 20 treated trees 
while 44 borers were dug from the 
20. check: trees in addition to two 
suspicious cases in which borers were 
undoubtedly present but missed in 


‘the’ digging. 


The dead tree (No. 1) in the 
treated row had apparently died from 
some cause other than the treatment 
as had Nos. 17 and 18, of course, in 
the check row. No injury to the 
trees in either orchard due to this 
spring treatment with Paracide could 
be detected. 


Cost of Treatment 


Some data can be offered from our 
own experiments regarding cost of 
treatment. Mr. Hurd and I, working 
together, leveled the earth around 12 
trees and applied the Paracide in ex- 
actly 13 minutes. Probably we 
worked more rapidly and efficiently 
than unexperienced workmen would 
ordinarily work. If two men can 
treat 50 trees an hour for 10 hours 
with wages at $3.00 per day and 
Paracide can be purchased for 20c 
per pound it will cost about 2%c per 
tree, when 1 oz. of the crystals is 
used for each tree. As a rule it will 
probably cost from 2% to 3%c per 
tree. 

When and How to Apply Paracide 


All things considered it seems best 
to apply Paracide in the fall, proba- 
bly during the first week in Septem- 
ber. Evidently the material can be 
applied in the spring without danger 
of injury to the trees but it may not 
always give uniform results. The 
effectiveness will depend on _ the 
weather, the temperature, and the 
nature of the soil,—whether it is wet 





Grey Brothers 
By G. P. 
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and heavy or dry and loamy. More- 
over, the spring application will not 
destroy the “worms” that appear in 
August and September from eggs de- 
posited in these months. 


The earth around each tree should 
be cleared of grass and weeds and 
smoothed off level for a width of 6 
to 12 inches about the base of the 
tree without stirring the earth too 
much or digging too deeply. After 
the earth is prepared the Paracide 
should be distributed in a band (Fig. 
1) about an inch wide around the 
trunk taking care to keep the crystals 
at least 1 inch and not more than 2 
inches away from the bark all the 
way around. After the Paracide is 
distributed it should be covered with 
several shovelfuls of soil heaped about 
the tree and packed with the back of 
the shovel. 


If the weather is cool and wet 
after applying the Paracide it would 
probably be wise to hoe the dirt away 
after a period of 3 or 4 weeks espe- 
cially if the crystals have not all dis- 
appeared by that time. 

We are not yet recommending the 
application of Paracide to trees less 
than 5 or 6 years old, although other 
experimenters have done so_ using, 
however, smaller amounts (% oz.) 
per tree without injury to the trees. 





Fig. 2. Diagram showing tree with 
crystals of Paracide properly cov- 
ered. 


Bleak, grey world, oh hopeless mirror 

Of the dead world’s stern monotony, 

Does there not gleam, faint, but hopefully, 
Shadow tints of brighter color? 





Your pain no flaming colors deigns to take, 
Only the hopelessness of grey deformity. 


Gaunt, twisted shadows of the night, you make 





Your beauty of beauty’s self, a somber travesty. 
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The Hipsidoodle 


The Hipsidoodle (Ornithohippus hi- 
bernicum), so called because that is 
what it looks like, is a disowned mem- 
ber of the Finjizz family. It has a 
habitat, but will not stay in it except- 
ing when it is pursued by its prey, of 
which it is very fond, including geese, 
potato parings and stale ginger-snaps. 
Its habits are regular unless taken by 
surprise, and then it will not do so. 
It flies to great heights under its own 
power, with a goose in its custody 
which does not belong to it. It makes 
its nest in the moss on the right-hand 
side of the trunk of the weeping wil- 
low, and lines it with the bones of its 
victims. It is harmless after being 
mortally wounded with a bullet or a 
butcher-knife back of the shoulder- 
blade, and retains its ruling passion 
after escaping. It is not a very sweet 
singer, although it tries to sometimes, 
owing to the negative construction of 
its voice, which resembles a crutch. 

(Copyright 1923 John Rodemeyer) 
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On Common Groun 


We shall not publicly blame anyone 
for the tardy appearance of the last 
two issues of THE COUNTRYMAN be- 
cause all the principal villains have 
lengthy and adroit excuses as well as 
some clever and powerful means of 
persuasion. We will say, however, 
that we’re glad to find some folk really 
interested in the situation .... for in- 
stance, some of the readers! We 
might drop the name of the month 
and come out, say, on the average 
every four or five weeks 
we won’t, as some people would ob- 

we would ourselves, for one. 


The Editor of The California Coun- 
tiyman writes in... . “After looking 
over your issue I cannot refrain from 
asking ‘How do you do it? You fel- 
lows certainly put out a _ beautiful 
magazine and you put the kick into 
the reading matter’ .. . etc.” 


Then “Don” Hoagland writes us... 
“ |. . have just looked over The Cali- 
fornia Countryman and believe you 
can get a great many ideas from it... 
use their type of stuff and you can 
again become the educational farm 
paper of New York State ... etc.” 


From which we conclude .. . “THE 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN is a beautiful 
and useless thing with excellent poems 
which are trifling and a kick which is 
not educational.” 


“GREY BROTHERS” 
(A fragment) 


“Close by three hickories,” the old 
deed read, 
“The boundary wall swings west”. . 
a new wall then, 
But that was years ago and now the 
men 
Who built that lasting curve of 
stones are dead. 
Save one.... 
—Aldrich Road. 


THE ROOSTER 


The rooster is a lusty bird; 

In all the land his voice is heard, 

A proud and haughty bird, by heck, 

Who flaps his wings and curves his 
neck. 

From East to West, from perch to 
pole, 

His morning bugle echoes roll, 

Arousing men from snoring deep 

And maidens from their beauty sleep. 

He hunts for worms with main and 
might, 

And, finding one, with huge delight, 

To whet his harem’s appetite, 

He calls his wives with trill and hum, 

Then—humor great but manners 
bum— 

He eats it up before they.come. 

Now, whether Red or Plymouth Rock, 

One-half is he of all the flock, 

And chickens mostly favor dad 

In qualities both good and bad. 

But when the hatching season’s over, 

We must restrain this gallant rover, 

Must shut him up in lonely state 

And keep the layers celibate. 

Their eggs will thus repay our toil 

When fertile ones would quickly spoil. 

The man who’d be a fresh egg booster 

Must segregate that old he-roaster. 

—Bos ALAMS. 



























































































































































































































































































































































’°80 B.S.—Professor William Tre- 
lease, head of the department of bot- 
any of the University of Illinois, 
spent the past summer in a study of 
types of American peppers at the 
great botanical centers of Kew, Brus- 
sels, Paris, Geneva, Berlin, and Copen- 
hagen. His residence address is 
changed to 804 South Ave., Urbana, 
Illinois. 

’°86 B.S.—Henry E. Summers has 
permanently retired from active work 
as state entomologist of Iowa and pro- 
fessor of zoology in Iowa State Col- 
lege, positions to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1898. His address-is 712 
Edison Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

10 B.S.A.—Grover Coors is with 
the Adolph Coors B. and M. Company, 
manufacturers of pure malted milk 
and mannah. The plant is at Golden, 
Colo., and the office is at Sixteenth and 
Wewatta Streets, Denver, Colo. 
is located at Golden. 

10 B.S.A., 13 M.S.A.; 15 B.S.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Moore (Cor- 
nelia F. Kephart 710) of East Lansing, 
Mich., announce the birth of their 
daughter, Jeanette, on July 19. 

"11 B.S.A.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
W. White have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Mrs. Marian 
White de Rouville, to Waldemar H. 
Fries ’11, on October 6, in New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fries are at home at 56 
West Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 

712 B.S.—Raymond T. Burdick is a 
member of the faculty of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College; his grade 
is professor. He lives at 806 East 
Myrtle Street, Fort Collins, Colo. 

12 B.S—H. B. Munger is now 
operating a farm at Byron, Genesee 
County. For two years after his 
graduation Mr. Munger was con- 
nected with the office of farm man- 
agement of the federal department of 
agriculture at Washington. He left 
this position to become the head of 
the department of farm management 
of Iowa State College, a position 
which he held until 1921 when the de- 
sire to return to the farm led him to 
give up his university work. 
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138 B.S.—Leslie S. Ace has pur- 
chased a 275-acre dairy farm two 
miles north of Richmond, Va., where 
the price received by the producer for 
milk is the highest in the United 
States. He has sixty cows and thirty- 
one heifers, one-third of which are 
pure-breds, seven mules, a tractor, and 
a complete equipment of buildings and 
machinery. 

13 B.S.—Phillip B. Barton has en- 
tered his second year in the Medical 
College of McGill University, Mont- 
real, Canada. His address is 782 
Shuter Street, Montreal. 

13 Ex.—L. D. Greene attended the 
poultry show where he bought, paid 
for and took home several prize fowls. 

13 B.S.—Gertrude Ahlborn Marvin 
and A. Allen Woodruff were married 
on October 28. Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
ruff will be at home after December 
15 at 53868 Magnolia Avenue, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

14 B.S.—Miss Elna G. Becker is 
assistant director of halls and com- 
mons at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

14 B.S.—F. H. Branch, who is 
farming in Otsego County, is doing 
institute work in farm management. 

714 Ex.—Morris Cohn is vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Jersey Milk 
and Cream Co., at 351 Morris Ave., 
Newark, N. J., and was married on 
election day to Miss Cecelia New- 
house. 

14 B.S.—B. R. Leach, in a letter 
received from him about a year or 
more back, advised that he was with 
the Bureau of Entomology of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at River- 
ton, N. J. 

14 B.S.—Carl L. Masters was mar- 
ried on June 19 to Miss Cecile Brad- 
ford Reed of Brooklyn, and they are 
living at 36 Area R, Nitro, W. Va. 
Masters is vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Dyestuffs 
Company, 25 West 48rd Street, New 
York. 

14 B.S.—Jean V. Rundio is cloth- 
ing agent for the Department of Child 
Welfare, 416 Court House, White 














Plains, N. Y. She has complete 
charge of clothing the dependent chil- 
dren of Westchester County who are 
placed out in boarding homes. 

14 B.S.—Twenty-five of the one 
hundred acres in the campus of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
are to be used as a model farm, and 
Dr. Herbert A. Thompson has been 
employed as_ superintendent of 
grounds. He will conduct the farm 
instruction of such ministerial stu- 
dents as are especially interested in 
farming, or who plan to serve in rural 
pastorates. 

15, ’16 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
B. Davis have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Susanne, to Charles 
Shuler, Jr., 715, on September 12 at 
the Broadway Presbyterian Church, 
Rock Island, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Shuler 
will be at home at Alpha, III. 

15 B.S.—Cecil R. Gross is engaged 
in research work in dehydration for 
the United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry. 

15 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Lloyd 
(Olive Tuttle) announce the birth of 
a daughter, Emily, June 30, 1922, at 
Wyoming, Ohio. 

715 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
Morse, Jr., 1 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
announce the birth of their son, John 
H. I. Morse, on September 24. Their 
daughter Marian is two years old. 

15 B.S.—Leon J. Rosenthal, for- 
merly in charge of the Canadian office 
of the Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society at Winnipeg, is back 
in Newark doing a general insurance 
business at 26 Clinton St. 

15 B.S.—William R. Roth, who for 
several years has been principal of 
the Edmeston, N. Y., High School, has 
been studying in the summer term of 
the College of Agriculture for an ad- 
vanced degree. He has recently taken 
a position in the State School of Ag- 
riculture at Cobleskill. 

15 Ex.—Samuel Sokobin is Ameri- 
can Consul at Kalgan, China. He 
hails from Newark, N. J. 

15 B.S.—John R. Sherman is living 
temporarily at 198 Central Avenue, 
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East Orange, N. J. His mailing ad- 
dress is 14 St. Luke’s Place, New 
York. He is now associated with the 
Newark branch of. the Travelers In- 
surance Company, as special agent in 
the liability department. 

15 B.S., 717 M.L.D.—Kenneth A. 
Tapscott ’15, and Miss Jeannette 
Kirkwood of Laurel, Miss., were mar- 
ried on August 5 in Laurel where 
Tapscott had been engaged in exten- 
sive landscape work. They left for 
Cleveland, Ohio, by automobile imme- 
diately after the wedding, passing 
through Jackson, Miss., Memphis, 
Nashville, Bowling Green, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Columbus. Tapscott 
is now landscape architect with A. D. 
Taylor of Cleveland, and is located in 
Bessemer, Mich., building a new min- 
ing town. His address is Box 943, 
Bessemer. 


15 B.S.—T. W. Vann has been in 
extension work since his graduation 
but is to resign the first of the year 
to enter the hardware business with 
his brother, D. C. Vann, who is lo- 
cated at Penn Yan. 

15 B.S.—John P. Watson is with 
the Hudson Coal Company, 434 Wy- 
oming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

16 B.S.—Orley G. Bowen was mar- 
ried August 31 to Miss Aletha Story 
(Mount Holyoke College ’16) of Cats- 
kill, and they are making their home 
in New Brunswick, N. J. Bowen is 
county agricultural agent for Middle- 
sex County, N. J. 

16 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Coville (Iris Marie Bassett) have a 
daughter, Iris Marie, born April 14, 
1922. 

16, ’17 B.S.—William D. Crim and 
Miss Margaret Winthrop Miller, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Miller, were married on September 25 
at Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

716 B.S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Miss 
Eloise R. Hollister, daughter of 
Mayor F. A. Hollister and Mrs. Hollis- 
ter of Cortland, N. Y., and Lewis R. 
Hart, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Hart 
of Ithaca. Hart is with the North 
American Fruit Exchange, New York. 

16 B.S.—Dorman S. Purdy has en- 
tered into partnership with John D. 
Kinney of Ithaca for the transaction 
of a general insurance business under 
the firm name of Purdy and Kinney, 
with offices at 204 East State Street. 

16 B.S.—Miss Helen Spalding is 
landscape architect for The House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass; she lives at 95 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 

17 B.S.; 718 B.S.—A son, Robert A. 
Browning, Jr., was born on March 14 
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Don’t Scour Teeth! 
You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory piano keys. 
You know what it would do to them. Ivory and teeth are 
first cousins—made of the same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part of the 
surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream dur- 
ing a long lifetime without in the slightest degree injuring 
the delicate enamel of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Gritty, soapless tooth pastes may show “quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with 
grit can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace 
tooth enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of regret later on. 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
pure soap. Thus in Colgate’s you get what modern science finds 
best. Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging particles from 
the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly — 
no safe dentifrice does more. A LARGE 
tube costs 25 cents—why pay more? 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
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Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


to Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Browning 
of Cobleskill. Mrs. Browning was 
formerly Miss Ella D. Zurbrick ’18. 

17 B.S.—Miss Katherine R. Bell 
17, was married recently to W. C. 
McCoy, and they are living at 25 Mull 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

17 B.S.—N. G. Farber has recently 


resigned his position as county agent 
of Rensselaer County to work for the 
Michigan Limestone Company with 
headquarters at Buffalo. 

17 B.S.—A son, Paul Bradley, was 
born on October 7 to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Wigsten. 

17 B.S.—Donald Danenhower is a 
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| Modern Farming 


F what avail are fertile soil, good seeds or better 

markets unless farmers have machinery and 

| POWER to make their crops? Better power, and 
the better use of power, alone enable farmers to take ad- 
vantage of other improvements in agricultural conditions. 


| Farmers who work with their hands cannot compete 

with those who use animal power. Animal power alone 
is but a handicap when compared with power farming 
The most successful farmers today are those 
who have high grade power farming equipment, and who 
know how to use it to the best advantage. 


methods. 


For the very reason that it is so highly efficient, me- 
chanical power requires more thought and better planning 
in its application to farming. This leads to investigation 
of costs, better study of crops, improvements in farming 
methods and a general revision upward of all farm acti- 
vities. This is progress of the highest type. 


Case Farm Tractors are now standard machines, re- | 
When farmers have learned how 
to use them to the best advantage, many others of their 
problems will be found to have solved themselves. Is 
not this then, the next big job—to teach farmers the ad- 
vantages of better power and of the better use of that 


liable and dependable. 


power? 


Dept. A73 








J. I. Case Threshin3, Machine Company 


(Established 1842) 


Peed Mbdidadiart 


me 





Racine Wisconsin 


Case Farm Tractors, Stee! Threshers, | 
Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam 
Engines, Road Machinery and Grand 

Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 


| and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 


dealer in Ford and Lincoln cars at 
1135 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 

717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Dush- 
kin (Julia Aronsen) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Esther Kinner- 
eth, September 17, 1922. 

"17 B.S., 718 M.S.A.; 718 A.B.—Mr. 
and Mrs. George Haines (Helena J. 
Jenanyan 718) of Hyattsville, Md., an- 
nounce the birth of their son, Charles 
Edward, on June 24. 


17 B.S.; ’21—A daughter, Eliza- 








beth Kennedy, was born on Septem- 
ber 17 to Mr. and Mrs. Lyster M. 
Hetherington of Foochow, China. 
Mrs. Hetherington was formerly Miss 
Marion F. Kennedy ’21, of Ithaca. 

"17 B.S., ’21 Ph.D.—Announcement 
has been made of the engagement of 
Miss Aurene Taubman of Ithaca and 
Laurence J. Norton. 

717 B.S.—Lloyd B. Seaver is rout- 
ing and follow-up man with the H. K. 
H. Silk Company of Watertown, 
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Conn., manufacturers of silk threads, 
hosiery, fabrics, etc. His mail ad- 
dress is Box 161, Watertown. 

"17 B.S.—R. B. Willson, formerly an 
extension worker in agriculture lo- 
cated in Mississippi, has been ap- 
pointed extension specialist in apicul- 
ture here. Mr. Willson recently mar- 
ried Miss Aneta Crumpton of Miss- 
issippi. 

17 B.S.—Hazel I. Stokoe is statis- 
tical clerk at the U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau at Rochester. - 

17 B.S.—Edna M. Sutton is head of 
the Home Economics Department of 
the Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

17 B.S.—Magna C. Tillotson is in- 
structing in the Training School for 
Nurses at the University of Michigan. 
Her address is the University Hospi- 
tal, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

18 B.S.—Ernestine Becker is as- 
sistant in the department of Chemical 
Hygiene at the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

18 B. S—Mary Blodgett is assist- 
ant professor of Home Economics at 
the Colorado Agricultural College. 


18 B.S.—Evie L. Carpenter is 
teaching Sciences and is in charge of 
Gardening and Poultry Industries at 
the State Normal School, Cheyney, Pa. 


18 B.S.—Philip Cohn is teaching 
botany in Columbia University. He 
is also a botanist in the New York 
Biological Laboratory. His address is 
2285 Andrews Ave., New York City. 

18 B.S.—Walter E. Curtis is an 
orange grower and a specialist in cit- 
rus gum diseases. His address is Ri- 
alto, Calif. 

18 B.S.—Marian Lewis is instruct- 
ing in Home Economics at the Mont- 
rose High School, Montrose, Pa. 

18 B.S.—Mark Owens is agent for 
the Osaka sub station of the Standard 
Oil Company of N. Y. His address 
is in care the Standard Oil Company 
of N. Y., P. O. box No. 357, Kobe, 
Japan. 

18 B.S.—Delia A. Rightmire is a 
supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics in Edinboro, Pa. Her home is 
in Trumansburg. 

18 B.S.—Mildred M. Stevens is as- 
sistant county leader of junior exten- 
sion work in Erie County. She is lo- 
cated at 51 St. John’s Place, Buffalo. 

18 B.S.—Grace Wright is instruc- 
tor of home economics and dormitory 
manager at Castleton Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt. Her home address is 
92 Jefferson Ave., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

18 B.S.—Mildred Youmans is man- 
aging a lunch room and teaching Do- 
mestic Science in the Columbia High 
School, Orange, N. J. 
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18 B.S.—Frederick H. Alfke is 
manager of the branch office of Henry 
Clews and Company, bankers, 172 
Duane Street, New York. His resi- 
dence address is 1 West 72nd Street, 
New York. 

18 B.S., ’20 M.F.—Perkins Coville 
has left the employ of the Snoqualine 
Lumber Company to become instruc- 
tor in forestry at lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

18 B.S.—Esther Grimes is assistant 
visiting nurse at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

18 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. 
Larrabee (Miriam Jones) are living 
in Oxford, N. Y. 

18 B.S., 718 B.S.—A son, Harold 
Stacy, was born on July 24 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stacy G. Kircher (Mildred F. 
Hills ’18), 333 South Third Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

18 B.S.—The engagement of George 
Clinton Sweet, Jr., and Miss Frances 
Hall Farnham of Buffalo has been 
announced. Miss Farnham is a grad- 
uate of Elmira College, class of 1918. 
Sweet is with the law firm of Wilcox 
and Van Allen, 684 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo. 

18 B.S.—Lyman H. Taft, Jr., re- 
turned from the Philippines last May 
on board the U. S. S. Dilworth, and is 
now officer-in-charge on a 100,000,000 
board foot timber sale in the Shasta 
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National Forest. He is in the moun- 
tains of Siskiyou County, California. 
His home address is Montgomery, 
New York. 

18 B.S.—F. O. Underwood, recently 
a county agent of Nassau County, has 
been appointed assistant extension 
professor in vegetable gardening. 

18 B.S.—T. Rowan Wagner has 
been transferred to the home office of 
the Sinclair Refining Company, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago, as 
salesman in the lubrication and rail- 
way sales department. He has a 
daughter, Mary Susan, born on April 
18, and lives at 5469 Cornell Avenue, 
Chicago. 

19 B.S.—Frank L. Knowlton, who 
since January, 1920, has been em- 
ployed as research assistant in poul- 
try husbandry at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion, has been promoted to the position 
of assistant professor of poultry re- 
search in the same institution. His 
address is Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 

719 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Julius E. 
Parsons (Lina Darling) announce the 
birth of a son, William D., on October 
11, 1922, at East Aurora, N. Y. 

19 B.S—Frank L. Knowlton is a 
research assistant in poultry hus- 
bandry at Oregon Agricultural Col- 
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lege experiment station. His address 
is at the college, Corvallis, Ore. 

19 B.S.—Evelyn C. Call (Mrs. F. 
W. Hankins) is supervisor in the 
“Wedgewood Coffee House,” 164 W. 
48th St., New York City. 

19 B.S.— Miss Dorothy L. Chapman 
is teaching domestic science in the 
Mayflower School, New Rochelle. She 
lives at 123 Lockwood Avenue. 

719 B.S.—Miss Elizabeth T. Church- 
yard ’19, daughter of Mrs. Joseph 
John Churchyard, was married to 
Leonard Schoolcraft Allen on Septem- 
ber 28 in Buffalo. 

19 B.S.—Walter B. Balch is in- 
structing at an olericulturist and flori- 
culturist experiment station. His ad- 
dress is Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 

19 B.S.— Guillermo Barros-Hurtado 
is working as a manager of a dairy 
farm. He is living at 1408 Augus- 
tines, Santiago, Chile, S. A. 

19 B.S.—Esther H. Funnell is So- 
cial Service Dietitian at the Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

19 B.S.—F rances Preston is a home 
economist with the Associated Chari- 
ties of Cleveland. You can reach her 
at 2163 East 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

19 B.S.—Carrie Luce is head dieti- 
tian in the Metabolical ward at the 
Highland Hospital, Rochester. 
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Laieger Profits 
'For Better 
Products 


The more definitely you can in- 
sure to your finished milk prod- 
| uct its natural flavor and deli- 
| cious wholesomeness the more 
| certain you are of an increased 
demand for your output. 

The purity of milk can easily 
be ascertained by simple tests, 
but its purity and flavor can 
only be retained when real sani- 
tary cleanliness protects every 
step of its manufacture into but- 
ter, cheese and other milk foods. 

This explains why such a rap- 
idly increasing number of cheese- 
makers, creamerymen and dairy- 
men are standardizing the dis- 


tinctive, sweet, wholesome, de- 





cleanliness 


pendable, sanitary 


which always follows the use of 
Wryando 








SILI A a Te 
Ps 


The higher scoring quality in 
milk foods which this “Wyan- 
dotte” sanitary service so large- 


ly makes possible is a source of 
increased profits on the year’s 


production. 
Should not this 
merit your selection and use of 


advantage 


this cleaner in your dairy busi- 
ness? 


Your supply house will fill 


your order. 


Indian in circle 








in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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19 B.S.—Abbie S. Tingley is as- 
sistant manager of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Cafeteria at Washington, D. C. 

’°20 B.S.—Frances Rosalie Brock is 
managing the Tri-Meal Tea Shop at 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
City. Her home address is 111 Urban 
St., Mount Vernon. 

20 B.S.—Marian Guiles is in charge 
of the department of Domestic Art 
and Science at the Fairmount School, 
Washington, D. C. 

20 B.S.—Gladys E. Herrick is 
teaching Biology, Physics, and Chem- 
istry in Cohoes. Her address is 298 
Saratoga St. 

20 B.S.—Marie M. Hillidge is teach- 
ing History in Front Royal High 
School, Front Royal, Va. 

20 B.S.—Helen Rider is instruct- 
ing in Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

20 B.S.—Mabel L. Zoller is manag- 
ing a cafeteria at Fort Plain. 

21 B.S.—Aran D. Babayan is work- 
ing on farms and doing testing work 
ofr the experience, before going back 
to Armenia. His address is 108 Cath- 
erine St., Ithaca. 

21 B.S.—Florence G. Beck is teach- 
ing History and Biology in the Sher- 
wood Select School, Sherwood. 

21 B.S.—Luella A. Bolton is teach- 
ing Home Economics in New Hart- 
ford. 

21 B.S.—Katherine Duddy is teach- 
ing cooking in the New York public 
schools. She is living at 1415 Dor- 
chester Road, Brooklyn. 

’21 B.S.—Helen H. Glasier is dieti- 
tian at the University Club, Ithaca. 

’21 B.S.—Gertrude P. Young is 
teaching nature study in the Trenton 
Junior High School. 

‘21 B.S.—Julius Hendel is taking 
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graduating work at the College of Ag- 
riculture, Minnesota. 

21 B.S.—Miss Fleta W. Huff is su- 
perintendent of homemaking in the 
public schools of Medina, N. Y. Her 
mailing address is 818 West Center 
Street, Medina. 

721 B.S.—Alise W. Smith is dieti- 
tian-in-charge at the Highland Hospi- 
tal, Asheville, N. C. 

21 B.S.—F. Allen Wickes is teach- 

21 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Paul Miller 
(Sara E. Speer) of 122 Park En- 
trance, Watertown, N. Y., announce 
the birth of Peter Paul Miller, 3rd, 
August 15, 1922. 

21 B.S.—Miss C. Marjorie Parbury 
is assistant supervisor of sewing in 
the New Rochelle public schools. She 
is living at 73 Jackson Street. 
ing agriculture in the Spencerport, 
N. Y., High School. He managed a 
farm in Victor, N. Y., until last Janu- 
ary, returning to the University for 
the second term and summer session. 

’22 B.S.—Charles W. Bachus is en- 
gaged in retail merchandising in New 
Berlin, N. Y. 

’22 B.S.—Ellery R. Barney is an 
instructor in animal husbandry in the 
State Agricultural School, Delhi. 

’22 B.S.—Kathryn Blanche Brooks 
(Mrs. True McLean) is teaching Eng- 
lish in the Oakfield High School, Oak- 
field, N. Y. 

’22 B.S.—Norman P. Brown is lo- 
cated at Nassau, Bahamas, where he 
is associated with the Munson Steam- 
ship lines. 

’22 B.S.—Genevieve Chambers is 
working in the Michigan State De- 
partment of Health Laboratories, 
Lansing, Mich. Her address is 503 
Capitol Ave. 

22 B.S.—Hilda Clark is taking 
graduate work at Cornell. 
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CHEAP FEED 


from your own land 





HE most economical cattle feed is that raised on your farm provid- 
ing you get good yields per acre. One ton of alfalfa or clover is worth 
two tons of common hay as a milk producer. When preparing fields for 
grain, harrow in one to two tons per acre of SOLVAY and sow alfalfa or 
clover. The feed bills you save will pay forthe SOLVAY many times over. 













Write for THE 
FREE SOLVAY 
booklet. | PROCESS 
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For Farm Butter or 


Cheese Making 


Hansen’s Danish 
Dairy Preparations 


Pure, concentrated, ready to use, absolutely 
reliable. Giving uniformly best results in the 
country’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 




















The 
Cornell 


Countryman 











For Cheese Making: Hansen’s Rennet 
Tablets, Junket Tablets (for Cottage Cheese), 
Cheese Color Tablets. 


For Butter Making: Hansen’s Danish 
Butter Color (4 oz. and 1 oz. bottles), Hansen’s 
Buttermilk Tablets or Lactic Ferment Culture 
for perfect ripening of cream for butter and 
milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk. 





wishes its friends a most 





prosperous and 


happy 















Sold by drug and dairy stores, or direct by 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





New Year 









Interesting treatise ‘‘ Ghe Story of Cheese’’ 
by J. D. Frederiksen free on request 






FARMERS’ WEEK GUESTS 


Plan NOW to attend the annual 


KERMIS PLAY 
“THE MEDDLERS” 









A play of rural life written and produced by Agricultural students 






Be sure to save Friday evening 


FEBRUARY 16, 1923 
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The Time Is 
Here 
SK arco nD 


ITH $40.00 worth of 
good Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed and Diamond 





Corn Gluten Meal Mixture, 
well fed with good roughage, 
you can produce at current 
prices $170.00 worth of milk. 


These feeds to be found in 
every good dairy ration and 





in every live dealer’s stock. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York Chicago 
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- 100 -PouNDS 
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22 B.S.—Rosamond Hill Wendell is 
teaching home making in Cuba, N. Y, 
Her address is 65 E. Main St. 

’22 B.S.—Elmer B. Wixom is chem- 
ist for the Beacon Milling Company, 
Cayuga, N. Y. 

22 Grad.—Rachel H. Johnson of 
Ithaca and R. O. Vaughn ’22, of Cale- 
donia, Miss., were married on Novem- 
ber 14, at the bride’s home in the 
presence of only the immediate rela- 
tives. Mrs. Vaughn has acted as sec- 
retary to Professor Babcock of the 
Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management Department for the past 
year. Mr. Vaughn has accepted a 
position with the Virginia Carolina 
Chemical Company in Richmond, Va., 
and they are now at home at 111 
Norwood St., Barton Heights, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

’22 B.S.—-Henry Huschke is on the 
circulation staff of the Dairymen’s 
League News at Utica. 

’22 B.S.—Carman M. Johnson is as- 
sistant manager of “The Cleves Cafe- 
teria,” Washington, D. C. Her ad- 
dress is 1749 E Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington. 

22 B.S.—Laurence Knapp is mana- 
ger of the Burton Orchards, Inc. His 
address is 527 Welsh Street, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

’22 B.S.—Ruth E. Lightfoote is 
teaching in the Westford Union 
School, Westford, N. Y. 

’22 B.S.—Clara Loveland is assist- 
ant manager, Lincklaen House, Caze- 
novia, N. Y. 

’22 B.S.—Donald E. Marshall, golf 
engineer, has just finished his first 
eighteenhole course since leaving col- 
lege, the Rockaway River Country 
Club, Denville, N. J. He has proba- 
ble work for the winter in Shanghai, 
China, on a new course for the for- 
eign colony. His address is 620 High 
Street, West Hoboken, N. J. 

22 Ex.—A. L. Pierstorf, who has 
been a special field assistant in the 
spray service of Chautauqua County 
since leaving the University, has re- 
cently been appointed assistant county 
agent in that county. 

22 B.S.— Nathaniel A. Talmage has 
been working on his brother’s potato 
and cauliflower farm at Riverhead, 
N. Y., and he expects to enter the 
Eastman Business College in Decem- 
ber to take a three-months’ course. 

22 B.S.—Seymour M. Vaughan is 
teaching veccational agriculture in 
Odessa, N. Y. 

22 B.S.; ’22 M.S.—Miss Hazel E. 
Wright and Alvan C. Thompson were 
married on July 10 in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and their present address is R. D. 19, 
Talmadge, Ohio. Thompson received 
his B.S. degree at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1920. 
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BIG POULTRY SHOW HOLDS 
ATTENTION OF AG COLLEGE 


1500 Birds Come to Conquer at Judg- 
ing Pavilion on Dec. 5 


On December 5 the curtain rose on 
the first Poultry Show ever held at 
Cornell, to last for three days and to 
be held at the judging pavilion, known 
as the New York State Production 
Poultry Show. Its object was to bring 
together the more prominent poultry 
breeders for educational and business 
purposes. The results attained 
showed the excellent fulfillment of the 
first even if the latter did achieve only 
mediocre success. The slogan of the 
show was to make “the beautiful more 
useful, and the useful more beautiful.” 
Professor J. E. Rice, the originator 
of the idea for the show, stated that 
judging from the size of the entries 
(thirteen to fourteen birds from all 
the standard strains from the best 
breeders in forty counties) the show 
certainly filled a long-felt need. Over 
1500 birds were shown, and the largest 
single exhibitor brought 150 individ- 
uals. 

Expenses Are Fifty-fifty 

The show was financed in a fifty- 
fifty manner by the contestants and 
the college. The exhibitors paid the 
transportation and the premiums by 
paying a nominal entrance fee for 
each bird, and the college furnished 
the building, equipment, judges, care- 
takers, feed and publicity. In the 
poultry classes, first, second and third 
prizes were cash, and ribbons were 
given for the fourth and fifth places. 
One of the features of the show was 
that the judging was strictly educa- 
tional and in the presence of the ex- 
hibitors. A written statement was 
given each entrant to show why he 
won or lost. It is thought that one 
of the chief benefits derived from the 
show will result from this feature of 
judging, for many of the exhibitors 
were practically untrained in groom- 
ing birds for exhibition purposes. As 
a result of the judging, which was 
extremely difficult because of close 
contesting in many of the classes, a 
male owned by W. H. B. Kent of 
Cazenovia took the grand champion- 
ship.* 

Egg Contest and Auction 

The various classes of the egg con- 
test were not so crowded with entries, 
excepting in the case of the best dozen 
whites, where 37 men all thought they 
had about as nice eggs as any one in 
the state. In all, 65 dozen eggs were 
shown in actual contest. which ex- 
ceeds the record at the Strand so far 
this year by several dozen. 

The auction sale held Thursday 
afternoon was not strikingly success- 
ful. The situation well illustrated a 
point which every Ag student is sup- 
posed to pick up while groping his 

*There were six beautiful cups on exhibition 
in a ease on one side of the pavilion, which 
were awarded at the close of the show. 
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The Grand Champ Makes His Bow 


way through Economics 51; namely, 
that when the supply and quality are 
respectively large and high, and the 
demand and the buyers are respective- 
ly small and few, the price is low. 
Bidding was not at all brisk for the 
mediocre birds. On one side of the 
pavilion there was an educational ex- 
hibit set up by the college, consisting 
of lantern slides and charts in colors, 
skeletons of high and low producers 
and many educational features. Lec- 
tures were the chief attractions of 
the evening meetings, and it was felt 
that much benefit was derived from 
them. The show is hoped to become 
a permanent institution, and a great 
future is predicted for the poultry in- 
dustry in New York State because of 
the interest shown on this occasion. 


FRIVOLOUS FARMERS FIND 
FUN; FROLIC FURIOUSLY 


As an innovation this year, the Ag 
Association decided to have a party 
that, instead of being a dance with a 
program to hide behind, would be a 
dance, openly, unreservedly and un- 
mistakably. Such a party was held 
Tuesday evening, December 12, at the 
Old Armory, and the affair was 
crowned with a success that even in- 
clement weather could not dispute. It 
was estimated that between four and 
five hundred people attended. 


Admission Not Prohibitive 

Admission was by ticket (member- 
ship cards in the Ag Association) 
and one ticket admitted two couples. 
This enabled many to bring friends 
and the opportunity was certainly im- 
proved upon. Shortly . after ten 
o’clock the stags became noticeable to 
the extent that there were no more 
admitted. Great credit is due the 
ability of “Peg” Cushman ’23, and 
“Bob” Hamilton ’23. who put the thing 
over in characteristic Ag style. The 
musicians for the party were Titus 
and Seelbach’s orchestra. The even- 
ing was added to materially by the 
presence as natronesses of Mrs. A. R. 
Mann. Mrs. C. Betten. Mrs. B. Adams, 
Mrs. W. A. Stocking, Miss Flora Rose, 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer and 
Miss May Peabody. 





FARMERS’ WEEK EXPECTS 
TO COME OFF AS USUAL 


Pref. Wheeler Announces Program 
for February Farmers’ Feast 


Professor R. H. Wheeler of the ex- 
tension department, who has direct 
charge of mapping out the program 
for Farmers’ Week, promises as good 
a feast as ever for this February dur- 
ing the week of the 12th to the 17th. 
He says that the subjects, if possible, 
will fit conditions better and be more 
practical than on previous years. 
Vegetable gardening and rural engi- 
neering are planning a little larger 
displays than they have had on other 
years. The student committees will 
function as usual, but the plans for 
the weather are still up in the air. 
Early in December Professor Wheeler 
opened negotiations with several 
prominent men to appear on the pro- 
gram; among them being Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace;, Julius 
Barnes, a prominent New York finan- 
cier, Sidney Anderson, representative 
to Congress from Minnesota and for- 
merly chairman of the Grain Corpora- 
tion and of the Joint Committee on 
Agricultural Inquiry, and Dr. Charles 
H. Judd of the University of Chicago. 

Events of the Week 

The layout of the evening schedule 
for the week will be changed a little 
for this year. The Winter Course 
prize speaking contest and debate will 
be held Monday evening in Roberts 
Hall as usual, the University Concert 
will be run off on Tuesday, while the 
Alumni Banquet and pageant will be 
held on Wednesday evening, which has 
been previously occupied by the Ker- 
mis Play. Kermis will come Friday 
night this year, and the Eastman 
Stage will be held on Thursday even- 
ing. This arrangement has_ been 
deemed advisable for several reasons 
by those in charge, and it is hoped 
that the majority will be satisfied. 
The above facts are tentative, but 
represent the probable slating of the 
more important events and speakers. 


EASTMAN STAGE SPEAKERS 


On the evening of December 18, 
he final cut for the Eastman Stage 
was held in Roberts Assembly before 
an erthusiastic audience of competi- 
tors, judges and Professor Everett. 
The speeches were limited to four 
minutes of lively discourse on agri- 
cultural subjects. and the young Dan- 
iel Websters of the Ag college packed 
the seconds full of timely thoughts 
calculated to make us frantic to go to 
arming. 

The competition was close, and the 
following six people were selected 
from the eighteen speakers to com- 
pote.on the final stage Thursday even- 
ing of Farmers’ Week: Miss Florence 
Becker ’23, R. W. De Baun ’23, W. A. 
Flannigen ’25, C. H. Leonard ’23, 
A. C. Mattison ’23. L. B. Pryor ’23. 
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AN HUSSARS TAKE IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL AT CHICAGO 





5 Students Interested in Livestock 
Get Eyes Full at Exposition 





With animal husbandry foremost in 
their minds, five students, W. D. Mc- 
Millan ’24, G. L. Burrows ’23, E. E. 
Hart ’24, H. C. Washburn ’24, and 
P. B. Sawin ’23, headed by Professor 
R. B. Hinman, and later joined by 
E. E. Vial, journeyed westward in 
the early part of December to attend 
the International Exposition at Chi- 
cago. All sorts of exhibits made up 
the exposition, horses of all grades and 
classes, beef and dairy cattle, sheep 
and swine of most all breeds, and also 
exhibits of hay and grain. 


College Exhibits 


Of special interest to our delegation 
were the exhibits of the various col- 
leges of agriculture. To say that our 
exhibit was lacking is superfluous, but 
the fact remains, however. Many of 
the more important colleges sent out 
judging teams who competed against 
each other. Here again Cornell was 
lacking, although it has as- much or 
more material to pick from as any 
eastern college. 

While there, the opportunity was 
given to see the shipping of livestock 
on a real large scale, such as the han- 
dling of carload lots, the immense 
stockyard equipment and many more 
points of interest. 

It is hoped that next year Cornell 
will be able to send out a well-trained, 
keen-eyed judging team, and a car- 
load or more of livestock enthusiasts. 








DR. STOCKING IS ELECTED 
NEW HEAD OF DAIRY ASS’N 





At the annual meeting of the New 
York Dairymen’s Association, held in 
Watertown, November 14 to 16 in- 
clusive, Professor W. A. Stocking was 
elected president. The meeting was 
well attended and in many ways was 
one of the most successful in recent 
years. Work with butter and cheese, 
milking machines, and the proper ad- 
vertising of dairy products were 
among the subjects discussed. 

On December 8, Professor Stocking, 
in company with eight kindred spirits 
representing the dairy industry in 
New York State, made a flying visit 
to the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Dairy Show 
in Chicago. An invitation to hold the 
National Dairy Show in Syracuse in 
October, 1923, was presented by the 
New York delegation to the Board of 
Directors who withheld final decision 
pending further definite knowledge re- 
garding the facilities available. 


PROFESSOR ATWOOD TAKES 
SOUTHERN TRAINING TRIP 


Professor M. V. Atwood of the pub- 
lications department left Ithaca No- 
vember 21 to spend a week in Florida. 
The primary purpose of his visit was 
to act as judge at the competitive ex- 
hibit of newspapers at the State Fair 
held at Jacksonville, Florida. It was 
open to all Florida newspapers, and 
the competition was divided into 
classes: daily, weekly rural, city, etc. 
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Professor Atwood was the sole judge 
of the exhibit, and was there at the 
invitation of the University of Flori- 
da extension service who conducted it. 

This was the fourth time this year 
that Professor Atwood has_ been 
called on to act in this capacity. He 
has made similar trips to Connecticut, 
Kentucky, and to the Schuyler County 
fair contest. The display at the 
Schuyler County fair was the first 
—_ show to be put on at a county 
air. 


SHORTHORN CLUB GETS INTO 
ACTION: ELECTS 4 OFFICERS 


The Stone Club got under way for 
the season of 1922-1923, on Wednes- 
day, November 23, by electing its offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. They are 
as follows: President, W. C. Drumm; 
Vice-President, W. B. DeWitt; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, A. E. Smith; Ath- 
letic Manager, R. B. Phillips. 

Practically all of its 55 members 
were present at this meeting and 
were much interested by the short ad- 
dress by Professor Cross. This talk 
mainly presented to the club the gen- 
eral aspects of college life—some of 
its responsibilities and possibilities. 

Combines With Craig Club 

At this meeting it was decided that 
in order to better the quality of the 
weekly meetings, it would be desirable 
to combine them with those of the 
Craig Club. The purpose of these 
gatherings is to bring some speaker 
before the men who can give the mem- 
bers helpful and instructive talks. 
The Stone Club has formed a bas- 
ketball team. and is looking for games 
with any other combination of short 
course men. Any such groups can 
book games by getting in touch with 
R. B. Phillips, the athletic manager. 


FARMERS CROSS-COUNTRY 
CHAMPS AGAIN THIS YEAR 





In perfect harmony with the recent 
intercollege championship for which 
our fast soccer team was responsible, 
comes another notable victory, this 
time by the harriers. The cross- 
country team ran away with the in- 
tercollege hill and dale championship 
by the remarkably low score of 24 
points. Arts with 78 finished a poor 
second. The first five Ag men to fin- 
ish and their relative positions at the 
tape were: Lucas ’23, 2nd; M. Smith 
23, 3rd; Whitman ’24, 4th; Vermilye 
25, 7th; and Kreisel ’24, 8th. The 
ninth, eleventh and twelfth places 
also were cornered by our speeding 
runners. 


WRIGGLERS WILL WRESTLE 





Enthusiastic wrestlers are to be 
given a chance to display their tricks 
immediately after the vacation ac- 
cording to “Bill’’ Wigsten ’23, our 
athletic director, who promises that 
interesting competitive material from 
our neighbors on the hill will not be 
lacking. The weight classification 
will be similar to that used by the 
wrestling team. Medals and shingles 
will be awarded the successful team. 
Let’s go. 
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BOBBY’S TERM OF OFFICE AS 
BOSS OF DOMECON EXPIRES 





Pulls Out of Department for Parts 
Unknown—Career Ahead of Him 





Tuesday, the twelfth of December, 
was full of bustle, excitement, and 
just a bit of sadness, at the Lodge. 
At noon, Bobby was to be taken 
away—not for a vacation—but for 
good and all time. Domecon will be 
lonely for its second namesake for 
whom it has done much in the line of 
health and assurance of a_ happy 
home. The touch of sadnessewas for 
the precursor of loneliness and _be- 
cause women are a queer lot—and 
like to act sad when they are really 
glad. Which doesn’t mean that any- 
one could be glad because of Bobby’s 
departure. The gladness came when 
they thought how happy Bobby had 
been, was, and would be, for, despite 
the fact that his future home is not 
disclosed, everyone knows that it has 
been carefully inspected and investi- 
gated so that Bobby’s career,—a joy- 
ful one full of all the things nearest 
and dearest to a little boy’s heart, is 
assured. It would never do to keep 
him here in this little corner of the 
world all to ourselves, when he has 
the opportunity of going out into the 
world and becoming—who knows 
what? It seems hardly wise to at- 
tempt future prophecy but it seems 
equally wise to presuppose all good 
things—that may make for the suc- 
cess of our own Bobby Domecon. 

Joan Will Move in 

The department does not anticipate 
a long period of childlessness. Be- 
cause of the nearness to vacation, it 
was deemed unwise to have the new 
“Lodge Baby” (it must be distin- 
guished in some way from Joan) un- 
til after the Christmas recess. Very 
little is forthcoming from the de- 
partment about the next installment 
for the Seniors but “it” is arriving 
as soon as everything starts smoothly 
in January—till then everyone re- 
mains in suspense. 





PLAY “THE MEDDLERS” TAKES 
FIRST IN KERMIS CONTEST 





The faculty members of the Ker- 
mis committee in a meeting Decem- 
ber 18 awarded the first prize of $75 
to the play entitled “The Meddlers,” 
written by Alice Carlson ’23, and 
P. C. Wakely ’23. The second prize 
of $25 went to “Just Patsy,’”’ by Flor- 
ence Becker ’23, Margaret Bateman 
’23, and Eleanor Riley ’23. 

The committee awarded two prizes 
due to the fact that at its first meet- 
ing t n days ago they were unable to 
decide between the two manuscripts 
in question. The authors were finally 
told that they would be given ten 
days to revise and improve their plays 
in the light of criticism offered by 
the committee and with the under- 
standing that the $100 prize be di- 
vided, the winners to have $75 ard 
the others $25. 


MARRIED A WHILE AGO 


On October 25. Ruth E. Wickes ’23, 
and Theodore S. Farley ’22, were mar- 
ried. Mary V. Wickes ’25, and C. D. 
Ludlum ’22, attended the couple. 
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PROF. PLACED IN PERILOUS 
PREDICAMENT: MEETS JUDGE 


Three Boisterous Faculty Members 
Raise Cain in Syracuse 


On November 21, one of the better- 
known and more unconventional pro- 
fessors of our college, who goes by the 
name of Everett when in Ithaca, took 
his trusty Dodge firmly in hand and 
started with a couple of boon com- 
panions named Robinson and Adams 
for the city of Syracuse. It was re- 
ported that this trio, all of whom have 
records here at the college, showed 
evidences at times of having lost bits 
of their professional dignity, and it 
has been strongly hinted that they 
were not averse to doing so. 

Everett Dodges Lamp Post 


3e that as it may, when they ar- 
rived in Syracuse, the long ride had 
so affected them that physical re- 
freshment was necessary, and Profes- 
sor G. A. Everett of the extension de- 
partment of the College of Agriculture 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
tied his faithful Dodge to a lamp post 
on Salina Street and left it to its 
fate. It was then reported that when 
he came out of the family entrance 
he saw three blue-coated officers sur- 
rounding the trusty car, and looking 
at the approaching owner. When Pro- 
fessor Everett noted the fact that 
there were no other cars parked in 
the block, and that apparently all the 
policemen in the neighborhood had 
him in mind, he considered the fact 
that it was a long ways to walk back 
to Ithaca, and said he would “come 
along.” 


Adams and Robinson Vamoose 


At this juncture, Professors Adams 
and Robinson had pressing business 
elsewhere in the city, and they has- 
tened to transact it. Nothing re- 
mained for “Prof” Everett to do but 
goosestep to the calaboose with the 
strong arm of the law. Arrived at the 
hoosegow, the coppers turned over 
their illustrious prisoner to the judge 
who surveyed him coolly and put the 
usual questions. The professor had 
during his trip to the jug disarranged 
his necktie, placed his red bandana in 
a conspicuous position, and pulled his 
hat down over his eyes, and in re- 
sponse to the judge’s query, said he 
was a poor farmer from down toward 
Ithaca, who had to get home to milk. 
He pulled out his watch and said that 
it was near chore time, and “would 
the judge, kindly, yer honor, hev a 
heart?” 

Judge Has a Heart 


This eloquent plea so moved the 
magistrate that he “had a heart,” and 
let the “poor farmer” off with a prom- 
ise never again to park his car in the 
wrong block. It is rumored that the 
next time the professor goes to Syra- 
cuse, he will go in a train and “let the 
engineer park it where he durn 
pleases.” 


AG ATHLETES LEADING 


At the present writing Ag, with 20 
points, tops the list of point winners 
in the current year’s intercollege ath- 


letics. M. E. with 14 and Arts with 
18 points are rubbing rival noses 
some distance in the rear. 
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Robert J. Shore was a man of 
friends and attainments in his pro- 
fession. Former Dean Bailey’s char- 
acterization of him is typical and ex- 
pressive: “Mr. Shore was not only an 
extremely good gardener but a high 
type of man and citizen as well.” 

SUNG 


CAMPUS HAPPENINGS 

The Poultry Club reports some very 
interesting times at the regular Mon- 
day night meetings at the Poultry 
building. Professors “Jimmy” Rice, 
G. A. Everett and Dr. Sibley are 
among those who have entertained the 
crowd. Debating is popular, and two 
or three big poultry problems have 
already been settled with an air of 
finality that would do credit to Con- 
gress itself. A most profitable illus- 
trated talk was given at one of the 
meetings by Henry G. F. Hamann ’22, 
on a trip through France, Italy and 
Switzerland. The meetings usually 
wind up with a few songs, the usual 
informal “talk-it-overs,” and light re- 
freshments washed down by the ever 
popular apple juice. 


Professor R. M. Stewart of the ru- 
ral education department attended the 
second annual meeting of the Atlantic 
and Central States Federal Boards of 
Vocational Education, held in Detroit, 
on November 27 and 28. Professors 
Stewart and Binzel of rural educa- 
tion and Professors Rose and McNeal 
of home economics, attended the Vo- 
cational Education Convention at. De- 
troit on November 29 to December 2. 
This convention was a joint meeting 
of the Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Middle West, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, the 
National Society for Vocational Edu- 
ciation and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

At the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, Miss 
Rose spoke on “The Development of 
Child Training Courses in Training 
Schools” on Friday, December 1. 


Ag 14-Arts 30 was the unsatisfac- 
tory score at the conclusion of our 
first basketball game, which was 
pvicyed in the Drill Hal! on December 
9. The team, playing but a mediocre 
game, has been seriously handicapped 
by the seeming lack of interest in the 
game, with the resultant smal! turn- 
out of candidates for positions there- 
on. The Arts team was faster than 
our outfit, but we have the consola- 
tion that our team has more room 
for improvement. 

The remaining games follow: Jan. 
6, Ag vs. Chem.; Jan. 27, Ag vs. Vet.; 
Feb. 17, Ag vs. Law; Feb. 24, Ag vs. 
C. E.; Mar. 6, Ag vs. M. E. 


The first meeting of the Cornell 
Country Community Club was held on 
December 6 at the home of R. H. Ed- 
wards, executive secretary of the C. 
U. C. A. The meetings of this organ- 
ization are held every Wednesday 
night from six until seven-forty-five 
o’clock. The membership is not lim- 
ited to students of the College of Agri- 
culture, but is composed of people 
who come from a small community or 
who are going to live in one—the only 
prerequisite being a sincere interest 
in the problems of the country com- 
munity. 
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FRIGGA FYLGAE MAKES ITS 
PLANS FOR FARMERS’ WEEK 


Rest Room and Lunch Counter Occu- 
py Attention of Domeconners 


Frigga Fylgae’s anticipated philan- 
thropies are rapidly becoming reali- 
ties. “Polly” Becker ’23, who has 
charge of furnishing the rest room in 
the Home Economics building, has 
been getting in some really earnest 
work and has had, as an able and gen- 
erous adviser, Professor Warner of 
the housing and design department. 
Furniture and hangings are now un- 
der discussion. 

Will Sling Hash in Roberts 

But “Polly” is not alone in her ef- 
forts. ‘Peg’? Cushman ’23, and Mer- 
cedes Seaman ’23, who have charge of 
the Frigga Fylgae lunch counter for 
Farmers’ Week, have been doing some 
hard work in preparation for the real 
tussle which will be staged when they 
start dispensing food in the basement 
of Roberts on the first day of Farm- 
ers’ Week, Monday, February 12. 

There are some other plans, still in 
the embryo, for conducting the Farm- 
ers’ Week nursery where the visitors 
may leave their children to be cared 
for and amused while they attend lec- 
tures and meetings. At present it is 
hoped that students may sign up for 
this work and for time at the lunch 
counter as their regular week’s as- 
signment. 


BELGIAN HORSES ARRIVE 
FOR BREEDING PURPOSES 


A change in the strain of horses 
now being bred will be attempted at 
the Ag college. Previously Percher- 
ons have been used but on Saturday, 
December 9, a shipment of five Bel- 
gians arrived at the stock judging 
pavilion. Of the four mares in the 
bunch, two are native stock; while the 
other two are imported animals. 

These horses are all large and 
should prove good stock from which 
to breed a good type of draft animal. 
The stallion is a husky twenty-two- 
hundred pounder and two of the mares 
weigh better than two thousand 
pounds each. The others both tip the 
scales at over nineteen hundred. All 
are pedigreed stock, the mares are 
prize-winners and their colts have won 
prizes at a number of the state fairs. 


FORESTERS UNVEIL MEMORIAL 


At a regular meeting of the For- 
estry Club, held December 7, the Irish- 
Tinkham memorial was unveiled by 
Miss Frances C. Irish, in honor of 
these two former members who gave 
their lives in the World War. This 
memorial, in the form of a tablet, is 
mounted over the fireplace in the club 
room. 

It was also decided at this meeting 
to give the movie which was held on 
December 14, the same being a de- 
cided success. These movies, dealing 
with camp life, nature and the great 
outdoors, are loaned to societies and 
organizations such as the Forestry 
Club through the courtesy of the Field 
and Stream magazine. 
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SNAP COURSES AND OTHERWISE 


With the approach of finals, the 
merits and demerits of various courses 
begin to be talked over in more or less 
positive terms at “bull sessions” and 
in informal groups out of earshot of 
the professors giving them. This or 
that subject is “sure death” and the 
other is “a pipe.” One professor “has 
a heart,” another has not. The lec- 
tures in some courses are “insomnia 
cures,” and in some others they are 
“hair-raisers.” 

In other words, studies do vary, and 
vary considerably, in interest, value, 
and attractiveness to students. We 
naturally expect, then, that there 
must be much thought and considera- 
tion given to the selection of subjects 
in the fall and at midyears, and we 
might logically conclude that there 
would be a gradual increase term by 
term and year by year in the regis- 
tration in the courses more favored 
during the informal discussion among 
the student body. Accordingly, there 
would eventually be a corresponding 
falling-off in the number of people 
taking the courses with the poor repu- 
tations. But we find that actually this 
is not true, and that there is in reality 
a more or less impartial election of 
work. 

We think that the reason for this 
lies in the allowance of credit hours 
for the different subjects. We hear 
immediately a voice from the back of 
the room announcing in tritely stri- 
dent tones that “we come here for 
knowledge and experience and not 
hours.” We grant the truth of this 
readily enough, but in going through 
this grand little old university, we are 
forced—unpleasantly enough, some- 
times—to think of those hundred and 
twenty hours that must be met and 
conquered before we are presented to 
the world by our proud foster mother, 
the college, as finished products. And 
although many times we would elect 
a course which will open up new vistas 
of learning, which will enrich us with 
new experience and allow our men- 
talities to unfold and take flight on 
the wings of knowledge in the realm 
of the ideal, we are brought inglori- 
ously to earth with a dull and sicken- 
ing thud by the fact that the course 
only offers three hours credit while 
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in order to do it justice we would 
have to put enough time on it to war- 
rant six hours. ‘Thus are we brought 
anew to the realization that there are 
but twenty-three hours and sixty min- 
utes in every day, and of these we 
have only about two-thirds to apply 
to studies and activities. 

Personally, we feel that there are 
several courses in our curriculum 
which require more work than the 
credit warrants, but in many of them 
we would recommend, not a cut in 
the amount of work done, but an in- 
crease in credit which would allow the 
student to devote a fitting and appro- 
priate amount of time and research 
to his study of it. Perhaps in that 
way he would take but three or four 
courses a term instead of the custom- 
ary five or six, but we believe that he 
would gain much more from applying 
himself thoroughly to a few lines of 
work than to tackle one stiff subject 
in a “pass-it-if-I-can” attitude coupled 
up with four or five more “snap” 
courses. 

Revisions of credit allowances are 
hard things to do, but they are possi- 
ble, and there are a number of revis- 
ions which, when made, would enable 
students to take more real mental 
workouts in the course of a term, in- 
stead of sliding through on a lot of 
lecture courses that were highly rec- 
ommended at some “bull session” for 
maximum credit and minimum effort. 


LET’S WAKE UP 


We won the soccer championship. 
We won the cross-country champion- 
ship. All well and good. Whereupon 
we fed our souls with satisfaction and 
laid down and slept. And while we 
were thus sleeping, the basketball sea- 
son opened. We still slept. Some 
practices were held and some games 
were played, but the majority of us 
still slept. And in this somnambulistic 
fashion we expect to win the inter- 
college athletic championship. Now 
how can we blame the other colleges 
for rating us as the prime, only, non- 
pareil, extraordinary, outstanding and 
incurable little optimists of this whole 
University? 

In an interview with the college 
athletic director, we learned that as 
many as three men showed up for 
practice at one time, and that it will 
be necessary to open negotiations for 
the use of the Drill Hall instead of the 
Old Armory to accommodate all the 
aspirants for positions on the Ag bas- 
ketball team. Evidently if we expect 
to get anywhere with the court game 
this year, we must build bonfires un- 
der some of our athletic material here 
on the Ag campus, and get them out 
to follow up the records of the soccer 
and cross-country teams. Time was 
when Ag had a basketball team worthy 
the name. Let’s grow another one or 
withdraw from the sport. 


A STRAY ITEM 


The drawings for animals to fit for 
exhibiting at the Student Live Stock 
Show during Farmers’ Week were 
made at a regular meeting of the 
Round-Up Club on December 11. The 
meeting was addressed on technical 
subjects by Dr. W. L. Williams, pro- 
fessor emeritus of animal surgery 
from the Veterinary College. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








To the boys who were not at the Ag 
dance :— 
You missed one rare time of your 
life; 
You missed the pleasure 
Of very cold weather 
And a plumber stealing your wife. 


Then, too, the lights were defective 
And worried the “Chaps” to dis- 
traction; 
They were forced by the cold 
To relay, I’m told, 
But the punch caused no dissatis- 
faction. 


The notables ?—well, there were many, 
And far too numerous to mention, 
But you never can tell 
How a poor rhyme will sell 
If you don’t give them space and 
attention. 


There was one with a worried aspect 
And a sparing crease in his pants; 
He spent most of his time 
In a corner, to climb, 
And it seemed to pain him to dance. 


Another was fearfully active 

And danced as if rowing a scow, 
But to judge good boys 
By nautical poise 

Is unfair to their skill at a plow. 


The music was simply enormous 
And played with a gusto and will 
That would certainly shame 
A band of less fame 
Which had had no 
still. 


But in all, the hop was successful; 
The committee deserves commenda- 
tion, 
For you never can guess 
How the weather will dress, 
Or the plumbers who need recrea- 
tion. 


recourse to a 


It was with great regret that the 
powers that be in the Ag College de- 
cided to close up one of the doors of 
the basement entrance of Roberts 
Hall. The door immediately under 
the main front entrance on the south 
side is now an absolute liability in 
case of fire. The first encroachment 
on its use as an exit came from the 
publications department when they 
placed a row of stacks along each 
side. Now the purchasing depart- 
ment under the direction of Mr. G. S. 
Frank has made a compartment out 
of the remaining space for the storage 
of supplies. This brings the college 
a step nearer to the time when a new 
row of buildings must decorate the 
south side of the Ag campus. 


This is the sort of weather when 
your roommate’s eight o’clocks are 
compensated for by the fact that he 
can appropriate the sheepskin with 
the buttons on and the billy-goat muf- 
fler and the mittens to match and the 
goloshes with the buckles and so on. 
Thus you realize that your own nine 
o’clocks do not rate so much, and some 
of the joy is extracted from that ex- 
tra hour of sleep before plowing up 
to see the wind blowing the pillars off 
the front porch of Bailey Hall. 
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Gillette’s Cafeteria 
Real Home Cooking 


Music evenings 6 to 7 


Sundays I to 2 


318 College Avenue 


There’s Longer Wear in 
Custom Tailored Suits 


That's just why one made for you would 
be the most satisfying suit you could buy 
—from the viewpoints of Style, Comfort 
and Economy. 

| have more than 500 of the newest weaves 
and patterns to select from. Every one 
guaranteed 100 percent all wool. You'll 
find it a pleasure to look them over. 
Come in any time—the earlier the better 
if you want a Suit or Overcoat. 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing done on short 
notice. 


I. V. Dell 


Merchant Tailor 
213 Dryden Road 


Contracts written. 


The 
Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 


328 College Ave. 


WATERMAN PENS 
EVERSHARP PENCILS 
STATIONERY 

BATH TOWELS 


TOILET ARTICLES 


This month we feature our 


BULK CHOCOLATES, 40c lb. 


Ask your Grocer for 


as 
ay 


Swe ENSED 
: ETENED COND 3 


i MILK + 


Surety Brand Milk Co. 


124 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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STRAND THEATRE 


JANUARY 14, 15, 16, 17 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
in 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


JANUARY 18, 19, 20 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
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Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 


¢ ¢@ ¢ 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


Cady’s 
East Hill Market 


322 College Avenue 


The kKngravings in 
The Countryman 


are made by the 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, 
Photo-Engraved plates in one or more 
colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- 
trotypes, Advertising. 

We have earned a reputation for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, time of de- 
livery, and price. 


ARTISTIC SKILLFUL COMPETENT 





January, 1923 








NESTLE’S 


Everyday Ice Cream 
Eskimo Pie 
Candy 
Chocolates 


Special Week End Brick 
and Bulk 


Universal Milk Co. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


|Save Time 


to say nothing of expense and an- 
noyance, by insisting that your op- 
tical prescription be filled in Ithaca 


Wilson Optical Co. 


| 208 E. State St. Ithaca 


“We grind our own lenses” 


Try the 


LYNDEN LUNCH 


408 Eddy Street 


Regular Meals 
Short Orders at Any Time 


Waffles and Wheat Cakes with 
Maple Syrup Every 


Morning 


$5.00 MEAL TICKETS FOR $4.50 


Ithaca Cold Storage 


Fruit - Produce - Butter 
Eggs 


446 


J. W. Hook 


113-115 South Tioga Street 


Telephones No. 2781-2782 








you account 
for this 


Why is it that there are approximately as many De Lavals in use today as all other 
makes of separators combined? For just one reason, which is based on the actual 
experience of several millions of users over a period of forty years, who have found it 


the most satisfactory, in that it skims cleaner, lasts longer and is easier to operate and 
clean than any other. 


Of the best creameries use De Laval Sepa- 
rators 


The creameryman knows the best cream separator. 
Practically all of them use De Lavals. Why? Because 
they have found by testing the skim-milk, and by experi- 
ence, that the De Laval is the most profitable. They know 
that a poor separator can soon waste all their profit and 
that a De Laval soon pays for itself. The De Laval you use 
is built on the same principle as the creameryman’s. 


Of the exhibitors at the National Dairy Show 
use De Laval Separators 


At the 1922 National Dairy Exposition an investigation 
among the exhibitors of purebred dairy cattle disclosed the 
fact that 86% of them use De Laval Separators. These 
exhibitors of purebred dairy cattle are the cream of the 
world’s best dairymen—they know the best separator and 
use it. Butter made from De Laval cream also won first 
place in every class. 


Of the separators in the leading butter state 
are De Lavals 


More butter is made and more cream separators are 
used in Minnesota than in any other state. According to an 
investigation by a prominent farm paper, 64% of the cream 
separators in Minnesota are De Lavals—almost two out of 
every three. A remarkable record—which simply drives 
home the fact that the more people know about separators, 
the more they appreciate De Laval. 
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Of all cream separators are De Lavals 


—according to an investigation by a group of promi- 
nent farm papers of wide circulation. There are, still, many 
inefficient and worn-out separators in use today which are 
wasting enough butter-fat to pay for new De Lavals. Get the 
most out of your butter-fat with a new De Laval. See your 
De Laval Agent or write us. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 








